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Even on its last leg a stocking : 
may still be a thing of beauty. |||@sA5%5% off 
Phoenix stands first in world 





sales because it keeps its shape- 


ah ¢}|| liness and elegance to the end . 
. of the journey. Whether it is ||(447 
ve >Y\\| made of silk, or of silk-and-wool Sy 
3\|| mixture, it has that intrinsic ||lox 
: “5|| beauty which carries men, ay 
} || women, and children over long || 
| miles—at low cost. How far ; 
do your stockings carry you? 


The shop you like best is apt to 
have a fascinating Phoenix as- 


w~—-wom oe! 


sortment from which to select. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 





































































A White-Collar Pastoral 


Morris Bishop 


WOULD bring you purple roses from I would waft you to a meadow where the 
the meads below Parnassus, blue forget-me-not would 
And bear you crowns of lilies from the Provide for you a pillow; and through- 
Heliconian steep, out the golden day 
And passion-dripping orchids from the I'd sing you songs of lovers old in Arcady— 
Congo’s dank morasses— but what would 
But would they keep? People say? 


I would woo you in the wildwood where the 
Menad’s sacred ring is, 
With vine-leaves in our hair we'd join 
the headlong midnight mob, 
And chant the praise of Bacchus on his 
throne—the only thing is 
I'd lose my job. 
































“I’m sorry, Officer. We're running away to get married and I didn’t realize how fast we were going.” 
“All right, I'll let ye off. Say! I don’t blame ye for bein’ in a hurry.” 
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Virginia: 


I’ve been sick. My mother put a mustard plaster on me. 


“And where did mother put the plaster, dear?” 
“Upstairs.” 


And Did He Get It? 
Uncle Sam Psycho-Analyzes Himself 


NCLE SAM was worried about his condi- 
tion. He knew something about psycho- 
analysis, so he determined to try it on himself. 
Seating himself at his desk, for twenty minutes 
he made his mind a blank, noting down on a 
piece of paper the random thoughts that rose 

into consciousness. This was the result: 
“Business depression ... prohibition... 
League of Nations ... Socialism . . . cocktails 
. unemployment ... free verse . . . profiteer- 
ing... housing shortage ... union labor . . , high balls 
...taxes... woman suffrage ... stagnation . .. Mary Pick- 
ford... heart of the world... eighteenth amendment... . 
disarmament .. . savings campaign . . . self-determination 
... Babe Ruth... vision... world series... Sinn Fein 
. . . bootlegging .. . Davis cup .. . Main Street . . . Jack 
Dempsey ... Ku Klux Klan , .. hold-ups . . . home brew.” 


Pensively, Uncle Sam contemplated what he had written. 

“I’m a sick man!” he murmured weakly, and he passed 
his hand across his brow. “There seems absolutely no con- 
nection to my thoughts.” But suddenly a look of hope came 
into his eyes. “Perhaps it’s not so bad as I thought. Let 
me see!” and he counted eagerly: “One ... two. . . three 
a oe Pee fg 

The same idea, he saw, occurred six times, though in 
somewhat different form: “prohibition . . . cocktails ... 
high balls... eighteenth amendment .. . bootlegging... 
home brew.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“What I need,” he sighed, “is a good drink !” 

William Wallace Whitelock. 


THe New York hotel which has installed a “thinking 
room” is evidently catering to guests from out of town. 
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This Here Disarmament Stuff 


As Discussed by Fishbein & Blintz, Manufacturers of Fine Pants 


Montague Glass 


“TF 1 would be in the cannon business instead of the Republic and he practically leads the life of a clay pigeon. 
| pants business,” said Harris Fishbein to his partner, A South American President gets so used to being shot 
Max Blintz, “I wouldn’t want nothing better than that these at, Fishbein, that he don’t pay no more attention to flesh 
here nations which is going to take part in wounds than you and me would to mosquito 
the Disarmament Conference should agree bites, and yet I suppose them South Ameri- 
to disarm, y’understand, because sooner or can republics will have the nerve to send to 





later, Blintz, some of them 
nations would want to back 
out, y understand, and when 
that happens, understand me, 
the other nations which 
wants to stand by the agree- 
ment will have to put up such 
a big fight, that the demand 
for cannons will be some- 
thing enormous.” 

“Then you ain't got a 
whole lot of confidence in 
this here Disarmament Con- 
ference,’ Blintz remarked. 

“Well, it’s always been my 
idea that disarming should 
begin at home, Blintz,” Fish- 
bein said, “which I would 
have a whole lot more confi- 
dence that Italy would agree 
to disarm, for instance, if 
these here Italian national- 
ists would hold a local dis- 
armament conference with 
the Italian socialists and put 
through a neighborhood dis- 
armament agreement. Also, 
Blintz, it might give people 
more hope for this here big 
Disarmament Conference if 
them miners down in Mingo 
would get up a West Virginia 
Disarmament Conference and 
come to some sort of an ar- 
rangement with the mine 
owners covering anyhow re- 
volvers and brass knuckles. 
Furthermore, Blintz, if this 
here Lord George before 
coming over to Washington 
could pull off a preliminary 
disarmament conference in 
Dublin, in which they could 


have a sort of rehearsal of the big International Confer- 
ence with Belfast delegates, representatives from Cork, a 











fest) . 
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Leading the Life of a Clay Pigeon 


couple of gunmen from Dublin and alternates from Lim- ‘recognizing’ 


erick and Galway, y’understand, it might not only settle 
the disarmament question in Great Britain and Ireland but 
would also prevent the French and Japanese delegates down 
in Washington from handing the English delegates a couple 
of nasty digs about ‘first take the cinders out of your own 


eye,’ y understand.” 


“And how about them South American republics?” Blintz 
asked “because you take the President of a South American 


that International Disarma- 


“ment conference, delegates 


which will probably be wear- 
ing medals for marksmanship 
on account of holding the 
two hundred yard record of 
hitting 11.31416 South Amer- 
ican Presidents out of a pos- 
sible dozen. Even Mexico, 
where people commit murder 
for exercise the way people 
who live in Westchester 
County play golluf, Fishbein, 
would try to send delegates 
to this here International 
Peace Conference.” 

“I don’t think so,” Fish- 
bein said, “because as yet, 
Blintz, Mr. Hughes couldn't 
make up his mind whether he 
does or he don’t recognize 
Mexico.” 

“T don’t blame him,” Blintz 
remarked. “Sometimes things 
seems to be running so 
smooth in Mexico that even 
their old President Portfolio 
Diaz, who run Mexico so 
successfully, couldn't recog- 
nize her, and then again this 
here Obregon gives orders to 
shoot a couple dozen assorted 
revolutionists at sunrise, and 
right away anybody could 
recognize her.” 

“But that ain't what Mr. 
Hughes means by ‘recogniz- 
ing’ Mexico, Blintz,” Fish- 
bein said. 

“Ain’t it?” Blintz retorted. 


“Well, if recognizing don’t 


mean recognizing what does 
it mean?” 


“There is recognizing and recognizing,” Fishbein con- 
tinued, “which what you mean by recognizing is the word 
night school language, Blintz, 
whereas, Mr. Hughes is speaking the language of diplomacy, 
which is regular language with the opposite meaning. For 
instance, if this here Obregon comes to Mr. Hughes and 
says: ‘How do you do, Mr. Hughes. You don't recognize 
me, ain't it,, and Mr. Hughes would say: ‘I recognize you, 


all right. You are a friend of this here Villa, the bandit 


who used to kill United States soldiers and Mexican men, 
women and children, and you are also probably acquainted 





with the men who murdered Car- 
ranza, so therefore I wouldn’t have 
nothing to do with you,’ y’under- 
stand, then that would be the every- 
day meaning of the word ‘recog- 
nize’ according to the English 
language as used in the pants 
business, Blintz. But when this 
here Obregon, instead of coming 
himself, sends an ambassador to 
Mr. Hughes and says he wants to 
be recognized as the President of 
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the sentence carried out and everything?” Fishbein askeq 
“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that Mexico should put 
herself to all that trouble and expense, Fishbein,” Blin, 


replied. 


“Whatever is the cheapest way for Mexico to qj 


it would be sufficient for me, Fishbein, because just so syp, 
as Mexico don’t do it, y’understand, this here Villa wi 
begin to figure sooner or later that by committing a couple 


of hundred more 
murders, under- 
stand me, he could 
get his pension 
increased to four 


the Republic of 
Mexico,  y’under- 
stand, then that’s 
something else again. 
' It practically means 
that this here Obre- he will oser worry 
gon don’t want to his head if he 

6 be recognized in the earns it by in- 

old-fashioned meaning of the word as the friend of this cluding a few 

here Villa, but he wants to be mistaken for a genwine American sitsons 

president of a genwine republic, like President Harding or among his mur- 

the President of France.” ders. The consequence will be that when that happens 

“Well, all I can say is when a criminal like Villa who Fishbein, Mr. Hughes will have to say to this here Obregon 

was in the murdering business, not as a retailer or a jobber, that a big mistake was made in the fall of 1921, becaus 

but as a wholesaler in gross lots, gets pensioned off by when Mr. Hughes ‘recognized’ him, he thought he didn’ 

Mexico with a couple of hundred square miles of high grade recognize him, but now that a few more Americans have 

real estate and a big income for life, y’understand, anyone been murdered, he does recognize him, and therefore lx 

who could recognize the man who runs such a country for couldn’t ‘recognize’ him no longer.” 

the genwine president of a genwine republic could meet “And even if Mr. Hughes should recognize Obregon be- 

Lenine and Trotsky in broad daylight and mistake them for fore this here Disarmament Conference is pulled off, | 

John D. Rockafellar and Otto H. Kahn,” Blintz said. wouldn’t recommend that the Mexican delegates gets ai. 

“Then you think before Mr. Hughes recognizes this here mitted to it,” Fishbein concluded, “because if a Mexicai 
Obregon as President of Mexico, he should ought to insist should ever reach the point where he disarmed, Blintz, it 
that Mexico gets a grand jury to indict this here Villa and 


would only mean that by accident, he changed his clothe: 
have him tried and sentenced to be electrocuted and have and left his pistol in the hip pocket of his other pants.” 


hundred square 
miles of real es- 
tate and twice as 
big an _ income, 
y understand, and 
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The Crystal Slipper Revamped 
A Modern Fairy Tale 


“T will bring you an evening gown 


At the first stroke of midnight El 
fled precipitately, leaving behind onl 
a print of her right thumb on a paper 


LLA CINDER, because of the lack 
of men during the war, became a 
street cleaner. Her wages were only 


an’ evrything,” he said. “And you 
shall go to the ball!” In half an hour 


$50 a week and all this was needed to 
keep her two very ugly sisters in silk 
stockings and movie tickets. She will- 
ingly gave up all her money to them 
because, with men so scarce, they could 
hardly hope to capture any without a 
special drive. So the poor girl spent 
her evenings at home, with no amuse- 
ments except old motion picture maga- 
zines collected during the day. 

On Saturday evening, after her sis- 
ters had gone to the Socialists’ Ball in 
honor of the President of the Irish Re- 
public, a knock sounded on her door. 
It was her fairy godmother, the Rev- 
erend J. Smythe-Browne, on his nightly 
slumming tour. She poured out her soul ; 
he drank it in greedily. It was good 
material for next Sunday’s philippic. 
The Reverend J. Smythe-Browne saw at 
once that she was Starving for Beauty. 


he returned with a complete outfit and 
a black-and-white taxicab., “One word 
of warning,’ he said as he turned to 
go. “You must leave the ball promptly 
at midnight. The clothes these days 
are so shoddy and the dances so con- 
tortious that I fear your beautiful gar- 
ments will not last more than a few 
hours.” She promised to obey him and 
he departed. 

At the ball she was a fou. 
The President of the Irish Republic 
danced with her twice and sat out three 
dances reading extracts of Sinn Fein 
propaganda to her. The two sisters, 
who did not recognize her in her finery, 
had to content themselves with some 
of the lesser officials of the Irish Re- 
public and some stray minor poets who 
were seeking inspiration from a punch- 
less bowl of punch. 


succes 


nankin. She flew home at ful! spee 
her experience in the White Wing 
squad standing her in good stead. 

The President of the Irish Republic 
did everything in his power to find her 
taking thumb prints of many thousands 
of young ladies, including her ugh 
sisters. The police are now trying to 
locate the driver of the mysterious tax 
and arrests are expected almost amy 
month. But their search will be i 
vain, for Ella, at last conscious of her 
real beauty, has fled to Los Angeles 
where she is now a vamp with a motion 
picture firm. ., . 

Meanwhile, the Reverend J. Smythe- 
Browne is having a hard time trying 
explain to his wife certain mysterious 
bills for ladies’ garments. 


W. Werner. 
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The Kitten That Would Not Come Down 





é 
Sanctum Talk ‘f 


“ ELLO, Lire. Here I am again.” 

“Why, hello, Mr. Harding! I 

hope you are not in the long grass—” 

“Long grass; did you ever know a 

President of the United States who 

wasn't? I don’t mind that ordinarily, 
but—” 

“I know; it’s that arms conference!” 

“Exactly. Why, we don’t even know 
what to call it; what I’m afraid of is 
that the whole thing will get out of 
hand.” 

“Well, Mr. Harding, I suspect that 
they are all professionals, and we are 
amateurs. Maybe that’s encouraging.” 

“Shades of old John Adams! Of 


First Babylonian Poet: 
Second Babylonian Poet: 
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— 
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course it isn’t. What can one amateur 
like me from Marion, Ohio, do among 
a whole bunch of gunmen?” 

“You are trying to get a rise out of 
me. What you really mean is, What 
can a bunch of professionals do 
with one amateur 
from Marion?” 

“That's all right 
and very good of 
you to say so, but 
really, Lirg, I 
don’t believe in be- 
ing too sanguine 
about this thing.” 

“Well, here's a 
suggestion. Why not foreclose on the 
other fellows’ navies?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, they owe us all kinds of 
money, don't they? Make ‘em pay up. 
If they can’t do it in cash, tell ‘em you'll 
take battleships. We need a couple 
more navies, anyway. As soon as we 
get the navies’ belonging to the other 
fellows, then they can’t fight among 
themselves, and we certainly don’t want 
to fight them—and they know it. So 
there you are!” 

“But suppose they decline?” 

“Then blockade them. Refuse to let 
any of them come over here and lecture 
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or write books about us or land a new 
scientific theory on us or bunco us with 
a new school of art.” 

“Their principal source of 
would be almost entirely 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“LIFE, you've encouraged me very 
much! It looks like peace. But what 
on earth will we do with all those bat- 
tleships ?” 

“Use them as places of confinement 
for profiteers, sex reformers, fanatical 
prohibitionists, movie magnates, comic 
song writers, animal trainers and peo- 
ple who admire Senator Lodge. Charge 
admission and give the proceeds to the 
starving children of Europe.” 

“Lire! I thank you!” 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Harding, 
Whenever you find yourself pulling or 
slicing or taking your eye off the ball, 
just drop in. The latch string is always 
swinging in the wind for Marion.” 


7.2. M. 


income 
cut off, 


HE SUBURBAN MISTRESS (to 
new cook): Would you like to 
have me make out a schedule of your 
work? 
Cook: No, ma'am. All I need is a 
time-table of outgoing trains. 


What in time are you pounding your head on those tablets for? 


It’s the only way. 


I must feel what I write. 
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The Letters of Alicia 


Robert Barnes Rudd 


New York, Awfully late, but I can’t 
remember the date. 


8 EAREST, 
. . I am going, before I forget 
5 Car an wom e them, to dash off to you the fruits, so 
to speak, of my last Meditation Hour 
(in the elevator at Oldman’s going up to the fifth floor). 
You see, I'd been so awfully rushed all day and was seizing 
those precious, precious moments just to let my thoughts 
sweep in... that’s the way they do, you know. First, I 
leave my mind in a state of coma, sort of, and mentally 
pause. Then almost immediately something perfectly tre- 
mendous comes . . . like water into the pool at Palm Beach, 
or Miami, even . . . although I am not comparing the two, 
because while Miami is lovely, they say (we don't go there), 
it's full of people from the Middle West and New 
rsey ... Well, anyway, Miami could never have the 
or for me that dear old Palm Beach has, I don’t care 
it you Say. 
tlow do you like that metaphor, or whatever you call it, 
about my thoughts and the pool? Is it strained? Be frank, 
darling, won't you, if you think it is? You see, I’m 
very anxious to enrich my style and make it, my 
style, a little more brilliant, like George Meredith 
and Henry James and people like that. Not, dear, that 
[ should ever permit myself to sacrifice my ideas 
to a mere brilliance of technique, as they say in a 
little book I’m reading, “How to Ilrite Success- 
fully.’ I'd just die and never write another word 


if | thought that I should ever, dear, turn into just 


a stylist like . . . O, well, lots of people. So you 
must watch me and warn me if you see me getting 
all insincere and shallow, won’t you? 

But I haven't told you that thought of mine. O, 
well, language is terribly inadequate to express 
one’s deeper feelings, don’t you think? 

Affectionately, 
ALICIA, 

P. S—Saw some darling lingerie at Oldman’s 

aml have been thinking of you ever since. 





Alicia 





Heaven in Hell 


ECAUSE we took Love’s hand and held it tightly, 
Glad to have found him, even though too late, 
\Ve have been doomed to loneliness eternal, 
lo hurt and Hell and hopelessness and hate. 


Because we snatched all eagerly the minutes 
Chat grudgingly Life flung with frowning face, 
They have stripped us of all hope; and grim and cruel 
Have rent the fairy gossamer and lace. 


A wanton and a thief of Love they name us, 
\Who sought out Love and found at last in vain. 
White cotton fingers pointing, they have damned us 
lo endless hours of emptiness and pain. 


Poor, gray, flat people! I am sorry for them; 
They see not Life’s gay sunlight, nor the dark; 

They cannot breathe the perfume of the flower, 
Their dismal ears hear not the singing lark. 


Yet, they, of us, have made themselves the Rulers; 
They cut and stitch and mend Life as they go; 

They mould and fit it drably to their measures; 
They say: “It should go this way, so and so!” 


But for us, dear, there are no flames eternal, 
Though damned are we by Bigot, Book and Bell, 
Together we will laugh at powerless Satan, 
Because together we'll find our Heaven in Hell! 


M. C. L. 





Lines 








ROVER CLEVELAND BERG- If Fords keep on being reduced, Wool- There is a good deal of opposition to 


and 


DOLL is reported to be mountain 
climbing in Switzerland. There’s a 
chance for an avalanche to 


worth’s will be the local agent 
O’Sullivan will furnish the tires. 


the plan to tear down New York’s Post 
Office. After all, it is the old stamping 
ground. 





make itself famous. 
JIL 


JL 





“Mark twain” is the slogan 
of the voting-booth repeater. 
i. 

Many on the water wagon 

feel better off. 

JL 
“Gunmen are now traveling 
in automobiles.”—Collier’s. 
Slay rides? 

A. 
The rival factions in China 
have refused to go into con- 
ference with each other. 
Evidently they are not on 
Peking terms. 

JL 
Jazz lyrics are written in the 
Anglo-Saxophone language. 

JL 
Digression is the better part 








The New Jersey courts are 
trying to determine whether 
the late Battle of the Century 
was a “boxing exhibition” or 
a “fight.” 
They should 
Carpentier. 


ask Georges 





m 
China won't be admitted to 
the Disarmament Conference 
until she can prove that she 
has something to disarm. 
JL 
Reduce Government = Ex- 
penses $100,000,000 a Year. 
—News Item. 
A mere drop in the budget. 
ihe 
The reason it’s hard to tell 
where all the pins go is 
that they’re headed one way 











of De Valera. 

JL 
“The program was opened 
with four popular Southern 
tunes, the well-known ‘Dixie,’ 
and ‘Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River.’ ”—Columbia 
University Spectator. 
Is simple mathematics becom- 
ing a dead language? 

a8 
Cabmen in Moscow are said 
to make one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand rubles 
a day. They couldn’t do 
much better if they were 
driving taxis in New York. 





JL 
3ernard Shaw denies that the persons 
who invited him to the United States 
are his friends. We deny that they 


are ours. 
aL 


A Swiss ‘has invented a noiseless can- 
non, which should be useful for firing 
salutes to his country’s navy. 


A. 


Despite the improvement in postal ser- 
vice it is as difficult as ever for college 
footballers to obtain their letters. 


over. 
couldn’t hear. 


Local Gossip 


OME folks ‘round these parts air gittin’ too all-fired 
slick. 

Al Rider’s been doin’ fust rate sellin’ lots to strangers 
movin’ in, and come to find out Al’s been pretendin’ he 
wuz deaf as a post, and the folks would hev to holler 
like screech owls to ast him a question; yellin’ uv it 
So they'd talk between themselves thinkin’ Al 
After he’d found out how much money 
they had to spend and so on, he’d set the price and land 
"em ev'ry time. 
He’s gittin’ kinder sick uv it, though, cuz ev'ry time 
he goes near the Swamp Heights Estates the folks yell 
so at him he gits a headache, and tother day two of ’em 
tried to hail him to once and they bellered so his horse 
ran away. 


(To be continued in our next) 


and pointed the other, 

JL 
In the general advance all 
along the line the only thing 
that hasn't gone higher is 
2.75 beer. 

aL 
The girl that poses for the 
lingerie ads doesn’t have to 
get dressed to go to work. 

L 
Temperance was making real 
and rapid progress until !’ro- 
hibition killed it. 

+L 
Why. isn’t the official regalia 
of the Ku Klux Klan Kiassy 
Kollege Klothes? 








Either Mars is signaling to us or they're 
trying home brew recipes up 
there. 


some 


JL 
The Chief Prohibition Commissioner 
states that one Federal agent is needed 
to watch every five people. 
And how many are needed to watch 
him? 

ae 
Our statesmen declared that we fought 
to get nothing out of the war; and then 
made a present of it to the soldiers. 


-L 

Try to convince a woman with tliree 
children that there is any unemploy- 
ment. JL 
The worst thing about golf is that it is 
uselessly prolonging the lives of s0 
many superfluous citizens. 

JIL 
Congressmen make speeches as if thiey 
got twenty cents a mile for space in the 
Congressional Record. 

JL 
Dice: The cube root of the gambling 
evil. 
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Flair 


Actress: Fine bit of architecture, isn’t it? 
Movie Director: Corking. What a staircase for a comedian to fall down! 





























Girl: 
Clerk: 


Have you hair nets? 
Yes, ma’am. 


Girl: 


Is Henry’s Career Noiseless? 


N an indignant letter to the public, through the medium 

of the newspapers, a railroad magnate cries down Henry 
Ford’s success with his railroad, stating that Henry’s combi- 
nation of low rates, high wages, and good service is con- 
sidered by many to be responsible for the flourishing con- 
dition of the venture, while as a matter of fact ... here 
the magnate loses himself in technicalities. It does not seem 
to occur to the magnate that if things were as they ought to 
be a combination of low rates, high wages and good service 
should automatically insure the success of any railroad. 

It would appear that Henry has propounded the theory— 
quite new in business circles—that operations conducted 
along strictly ethical lines can be successful, and has backed 
up his theory with facts. -Such a revolutionary notion is 
too much for the modern business man to swallow; hence 
wild howls and direful prophecies of failure. 

feanwhile, Henry keeps the comparatively noiseless tenor 
of his way. There is no knowing what we may next hear 
from him; he may even demonstrate to an astonished world 
that it is possible to give the consumer the best goods pos- 
sible for the least money possible without going bankrupt; 
that is, unless he is hanged for interfering with the return 
to’ normalcy. 





We're Looking, Too 


Girl: 
Clerk: 


Invisible? 


Yes, ma’am. 


Let me see one. 


Defying the Lecture Lightning 


HE report that Thomas Burke, author of “Limehous 

Nights,” has recently refused an offer of over ten thov- 
sand dollars to lecture in the United States must fill every- 
body concerned with consternation. So far as is known 
Mr. Burke is the first foreign celebrity to refuse an offer 
from an American lecture bureau. His name will undoubt- 
edly go down among the great moral heroes of history 
Probably no record will ever be published of the frightful 
struggle that took place within him. 

That he emerged triumphant, however, does not lesset 
our concern. That he has been able to gain this great 
victory over himself can mean only one thing: others will 
follow his example. In a few years from now it may even 
be possible that no British celebrity will come over to talk 
to us. Thus our civilization, already on its last legs, wil 
be given its final quietus. 


And we can see now the wisdom of Providence, who 


never permitted us to have a literature. We may manage to 
survive without civilization; but it would have been too baé 


to get a literature started, only to have it die on our harids 


because it was neglected by those who had succeeded 


last in resisting the temptation of coming over here to kee? 


it alive. After all, things might be worse. 
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In Gay Paree 


Young Lady Tourist (being driven helplessly about Paris, in desperation): Heaven help me! 
If I only could think of the word for “stop!” And I have an appointment with my Professor 
of Languages at four this afternoon. 


Hope for Walkers 

R. JOHN FINLEY, lately Com- 
1 missioner of Education in New 
York State, likes to walk and has come 
back from Europe lamenting that this 
uuntry is so far behind that continent 

1 its appreciation of walking. 
Oh, well, what wonder? In Europe 
distances are short and you can only walk 
little ways without a passport. Besides 
that, in a country like this, where there 
s an automobile for every twelve people 
ind trolley cars for the rest, walking 
on the roads is a dangerous habit. When 
our civilization reaches the point at 
which the civilization of Europe is now, 
there will be plenty of people walking 
here and Dr. Finley will have company. 
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The Absent Portions 











“How do you like my daughter's new 
own, Mr. Gay?” 


’ Business 
“It’s very nice as far as it doesn’t go,” 


“Hop in, lady! Take yer anywhere in the city for a quarter.” 

















Undaunted. 


Bessie (waking up): I say, Margy, I can just feel there’s a mouse in the room. 
Margy: Well, I'm going to feel there’s a cat. 


Divorce 


LL men like novelty,” 
said Mrs. Perley Spiker, 
“but just for a time.” 

Mrs. Spiker is a remarkable 
person. She had a husband 
with whom she was pleased. 
He went to the war. While 
gone he met an English girl, 
fell in love with her, and pres- 
ently there was a war baby. 
pie When he came home, he 
brought the baby and its mother. His wife did not get a 
divorce, but, on the contrary, she got back her husband and 
also took the baby, which she is raising, and then the baby’s 
mother married the husband’s brother; but this last solution 
did not last, for presently she left him. Mrs. Spiker does 
not seem to think that her action was out of common. Her 
story has been in all the papers. She said lately to an inter- 
viewer: “I knew if I waited long enough—well, all men 
like novelty for a time, but just for a time.” 

Some men may like novelty for a time, but not all; oh, 
no, not nearly all! In spite of all the flood of divorces, the 
great majority of the people who get married still stay 
married and do not ask for novelty even for a time. The 
great flood of divorces has brought about a curious problem. 
What would you do about it? Some people would prohibit 
divorces. Other people fail to see the point of trying to 
keep people married when they want to quit. Most of the 
churches interest themselves in divorce, especially the 
Roman Catholic, which prohibits it, and the Episcopal, 





which disapproves it. Their ideal of marriage, “for better 
or worse; till death do us part,” is the right ideal, but it is 
based on religion, and looks to religion to buttress con- 


stancy. It seems not feasible to insist that people who hav 
no religion, no belief, shall live up to that ideal. They 
would be better off if they did, but if they do, it must be by 
free will, not by compulsion. 


Divorces have followed the war in floods because of the 


great disturbance of people’s minds. The real cure for 
them is to cure the disturbed minds; to bring back better 


standards of conduct—a higher sense of responsibility—a 


greater capacity for fidelity. The cure for divorce is to ge 


people out of the habit of wanting divorces. If they want 


them—if their minds have come to that, it does not seem 


that legislative efforts to compel them to remain mated as 


they are would do much good. 


The churches are within their rights in making what rules 
they will for their members and communicants, but their§ 


rules are rules made for religious people. There would k 
} 


no use and no gain in trying to make them hold people who 


have no religion or any rule of life except to keep within 


the law, avoid scandal, and let all other considerations give 
way to what they think is their happiness. People whos 


conduct has to be regulated by law are a pretty poor sort 
Does it matter so very much how much they marry? 


So there! Divorce, objectionable as it is, is less objec 
tionable than strict, secular laws to prevent it. The courts 
can do something to protect children, and get alimonies tot 


“innocent parties.” But is not that about all? 
E. S. M. 
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The Three Smile Limit 
What We May Expect at the Post Office Under Mr. Hays 
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“Hey, where do I cash a money-order?” “Window 41, about half a mile down corridor 
B. Our Mr. Smith will take care of you 
nicely. Wife and the kiddies well? Oh, my 

mistake. Good day, sir.” 



































“Well, well, I sure am pleased to meet you. “Dreadfully sorry, we don’t cash them here, 
And excuse my mentioning it but that is some only issue them. Try window 112, up one 
suit. Just the thing for a young man. Money flight. Warm, isn’t it, but if I may say so 
orders? Moved to window 69, corridor M.” you're looking uncommonly well.” 























“How do you do? Hope you’re making your- “Don’t apologize, my dear sir; my mistake. 

self right at home here. Dear, dear, this is a I’m sorry to have taken up so much of your 

foreign money order; you'll have to take it valuable time, but you've all given me a 
downtown. Frightfully sorry.” charming afternoon. Good day.” 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope” 
Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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London Offices, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


N discourse in 
Lire of Septem- 


ighten i ber 29th, about the 
this year! coming 


confer- 





ence for limitation of armament, it was 


observed that— 

To take the $42,000,000 Maryland out to sea 
and sink her would be a signal and helpful 
economy. Only one thing she is good for 
—for use as an argument. There she 
floats, an example of human waste and folly. 

Quoting these words, Bro. Franck 
Taylor, a manufacturer of wagon 
spokes and lumber at Bristol, Virginia, 
makes reply by letter briefly but with 
spirit, to wit: 

Great stuff, Bo! What in heil would 
you be scribbling about to-day if it had not 
been for the British Grand Fleet, backed 
by the U. S. Navy? 

You make a noise like the croak of a con- 
cealed frog. On the east bank of the Hud- 
son above Poughkeepsie is a fine institution 
with lovely grounds; better take a trip 
up there and join the rest of the “nuts”. 

There must be a number of people 
who feel just as Bro. Taylor does that 
limitation of armament is a kind of in- 
sanity. So it might be if we had to 
fight the world and could only feel safe 
in our isolation here so long as we had 
so strong a navy that no one dared to 
meddle with us. But to our mind those 
persons who think that is our case are 
at least three years behind the times in 
that they do not reckon with the re- 
sults of the war. Before the war it 
was pretty well accepted that might was 
right, and that the way to get what was 
coming to you was to go out after it 
with a gun, and that the measure of 
your claim on the world was the size 
of your army and your navy; and so 
all the countries of Europe and Asia 
that were in active political life armed 
for all they were worth and kept on 
arming and buying war material more 
and more, and could not stop because 
no one would stop first and there seemed 
no other way for the nations to be safe. 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Then came the war and illustrated 
just how safe that way was. 

Now if we have got back to a condi- 
tion of things like that before the war, 
Bro. Taylor is right and we ought to 
go on building forty-two million dollar 
Marylands till further notice, and we 
ought to be up and doing about flying 
boats and the military aeroplanes and 
all those things, as indeed we try to be. 
But if this is a different world from 
the world before the war and has come 
to feel that its concerns ought to be dif- 
ferently handled, and that the old way 
of running them was not good, then we 
ought to arrange to ease up on Mary- 
lands and to reduce expenditures for 
all forms of destructive energy, and 
spend what money can be had on tid- 
ing over the whole wrecked world until 
it can get under way again. 


Wi 
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N 1914 the British Grand Fleet and 

the French Army were the great 
barriers against German domination of 
civilization. They must still be rated 
as protectors of civilization, and so let 
us hope must our navy. But if by 
strengthening our navy unduly we com- 
pel other nations much more impov- 
erished than we are to strengthen theirs 
in proportion, we do not protect civili- 
zation worth a cent. 

There must be a new deal about 
navies. The continuing production of 
forty-two million dollar battleships is 
nonsense. If it was the only way to 
protect civilization it would not be non- 
sense, but other ways are not only pos- 
sible but necessary. The great business 
of the hour for us, as for all the other 
countries, is to find them and make 
them operative. 


The great difference between the 
world before the war and our pres- 
ent world is that then there was a (lis- 
position for war in at least one great 
country with immense preparations for 
it, which kept all the neighboring coun- 
tries hustling to make counter-prepara- 
tions. But now there is no such condi- 
tion. Every country has had enough 
war. Nobody wants to fight nor to 
make anything more than the most in- 
dispensable provision for fighting. 
Everybody wants peace. The problem 
is how to bring minds to an agreement 
without fighting. This change in the 
disposition of the world shows very 
clearly in Irish matters. It is insisted 
that the Irish difficulty shall be settled 
without any more fighting. That in- 
sistence constrains both sides. It chokes 
the extremists among the Sinn Feiners, 
and among the Ulster men, and among 
the English Tories. Public opinion 
thus constraining them all, the matter 
must be worked out by discussion and 
concession. That attitude of the public 
mind is the best assurance that the Lon- 
don conference over Irish affairs will 
succeed in getting somewhere. 


a said that the Irish will 
never govern Ireland, but that it 
will be governed finally by the Ulster- 
men; that they are the ablest people in 
Ireland in practical affairs and that 
government will naturally go to them. 

That may be. All right if it is. If 
the Ulstermen can see in it an argu- 
ment for united Ireland, nobody should 
grudge them that inducement. Govern- 
ment ought to go to the hands of the 
most competent to administer it. Prot- 
estant Ireland, North and South, has 
usually been more competent in busi- 
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ness than Catholic Ireland. When 
presently the Irish are turned loose to 
manage their own concerns, they will 
do well to employ the most competent 
hands they can find, and if they are able 
to employ the Ulstermen to do a large 
part of their governing, it may easily 
be a fortunate choice. Government is 
hard work, ill-paid and very little ,ap- 
preciated. It is usually done by the peo- 
ple who are willing to do it for the 
least pay. We have had a good deal of 
Irish government in this country and 
the main reason why we have had it 
has been that the Irish have been will- 
ing to do it, after a fashion, for less 
money than people of equal ability of 
the other stocks. 


UR government sent General Per- 

shing to France to lay the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor on the 
tomb of the unknown soldier of France. 
There was a great ceremony and some 
speeches... Ambassador Herrick made 
an admirable little speech. General 
Pershing made another. They both 
spoke words of peace. The sword, 
said Mr. Herrick, has done its work, 
and ours is no problem for the sword. 

\hat we need to hear once more ring- 
ing through the land is the word “self- 
sacrifice”; and, standing here before its 
very symbol, let us now resolve that, as 
this man suffered and died for us, so will 
we suffer and die, if it be best, doing good 
where we can, believing evil as little as we 
can, serving the cause as he served it, for- 
getting self as he did, giving our all for 
righteousness. ; 

I believe that the future of the world is 
bound up in the fortunes of France. She 
is the symbol, as she is the bastion, of 
civilization. She is the color-guard of the 
army of hope, and as she stands or falls 
the battle we are now waging will be lost 
or won. 

General Pershing said, addressing the 
unknown soldier: 

Comrade! In your heart there is malice 
toward none, but charity for all. You 
fought against a great calamity—war ; but 
your work will never be ended till all peo- 
ples have rid themselves of the burden 
which preparation for war imposes. You 
gave everything for peace; but your sacri- 
fice will be sterile unless a generous senti- 
ment of disinterested co-operation replaces 
all hate. 

Both of these good men spoke as high 
representatives of the American Gov- 
ernment. Both of them said that the 
war was over and the world’s problem 
was no longer a problem of the sword. 
General Pershing, unlike Bro. Franck 
Taylor, of Virginia, spoke up for relief 
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The Vigil. 


for all peoples from the burden of 
preparation for war and for a generous 
sentiment of disinterested co-operation 
that should replace all hate. 

These were very significant remarks 
indeed. The French newspapers re- 
flected on them for twenty-four hours 
and then began to ask if they really 
meant anything. One of them pointed 
out that the United States had not 
ratified the engagements to 
signed by Mr. Wilson, and that in 
making recently the treaty with Ger- 
many it had retained all of the clauses 
of the Treaty that were favorable to 
the United States and left out all the 
others. The United States, it says, has 
withdrawn from the affairs of Europe, 
but America is bound to Europe by 
close ties and ought to study the means 
of re-establishing a normal state of 
affairs. 

So they did not know what to think 
of what Mr. Herrick and General Per- 


France 


shing said, and one cannot blame them, 
as we ourselves do not quite know what 
to think. We cannot assure the French 
papers that the United States stands 
behind General Pershing and Mr. Her- 
rick, but we can say that it would be 
hard to find two men better entitled and 
qualified to speak about the results of 
the war and the right policies of the 
United States after the war than those 
eminent and admirable gentlemen. Mr. 
Herrick stands for the administration, 
for it sent him to France, and General 
Pershing stands for the whole country, 
for it backed him in France. We be- 
lieve thoroughly that when they spoke 
for peace, for relief from armament 
and for disinterested co-operation, they 
had at least four-fifths of the people of 
the United States behind them. But 
whether that four-fifths includes two- 
thirds of the Senators of the United 
States, Heaven knows, and only time 
will tell. E. S. Martin. 
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Rather Personal 


HINGS must have been geared rather low up in Bos- 

ton during the summer for “The O’Brien Girl” to cause 
the sensation that it did there. Not that it isn’t a nice little 
musical comedy. It is. But nothing since the Boston Mas- 
sacre has stirred Bay State publicists like “The O’Brien 
Girl,” and we were led to expect too much. 

In the first place, the only song that I knew in advance 
before the show came to New York has been left out. This 
makes it awkward for me, as I have been going about 
whistling it to people and saying: “That’s the best song in 
‘The O’Brien Girl,’ coming to town in the fall.” To make 
things even worse, they have the words of that song (“I 
Wonder How I Ever Passed You By”) set to entirely dif- 
ferent music from that which I had heard. This makes it 
seem, to the thousands of New Yorkers whom I have pre- 
pared in advance for the number, as if I simply didn’t know 
how tocarryatune. I know that I am right, and the manage- 
ment of “The O’Brien Girl” know that I am right, and the 
only decent thing for them to do is to come out with a 
statement saying that there was a tune like the one I have 
been whistling in the score as it was played in Boston and 
that they have changed it. And give their reasons, too. 


io 2 . ~ 2 ° 2 . 
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Aside from the irritation caused by the missing song, 
“The O’Brien Girl” inspires pleasant emotions for the most 
part. Inexplicable as the omission of “I Wonder How I 
Ever Passed You By” is, the remainder of Mr. Hirsch’s 
score is tuneful. And the production serves to bring to 
public attention the fact that Miss Elizabeth Hines is an 
extremely graceful and attractive leading lady with a good 
voice, about whom is clearly distinguishable the aura of 
success. Ada Mae Weeks dances with a delightful lack of 
articulation and a sense of pert comedy, while Robinson 


Newbold and Andrew Tombes will either amuse you or will 
not, and you’re the only judge of that. 
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NFORTUNATELY for them, the stars in “Lilies of 

the Field” (Marie Doro and Norman Trevor) are 
concerned only with the working out of the plot, and the 
plot and its workings couldn’t be much less impressive. It 
is during the scenes played by Josephine Drake and Alison 
Skipworth and the other lilies of the field who toil not and 
yet are arrayed like the Solomons and Guggenheims in all 
their glory, that the play is at its best, and its best is very 
amusing. 


Lirg 


So many good lines have been entrusted to Miss Drake 
(and quite rightly, too) that she emerges as the star of the 
performance, for all that Miss Doro has to do is weep a 
lot and push a little girl in and out of an adjoining room, 
That little girl, in the inscrutable workings of mother-love, 
is pulled and hauled more than any child on the American 
stage to-day. It would almost have been easier for her had 
she died as reported in the second act. 
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FTER seasons and seasons of musical scores containing 
nothing but lethargic blues and steals on previous 
song-hits which weren't worth stealing in the first place, 
the music in “Blossom Time” makes you want to lean over 
and cry on the person sitting next to you. You suddenly 
remember the ideals with which you started out in life, how; 
you were going to be a great and good man and pat little 
children on the head from your victoria as you drove 
through the streets. And here you are, a worthless ne’er- 
do-well, in fact a wastrel, already past your prime, with 
nothing left but the faint pink in the clouds where the sun 
has set. Ah, happy, happy, golden days! 

To be sure, it is Franz Schubert’s music which does all 
this to you, Franz Schubert’s melodies frankly adapted -by 
Sigmund Romberg for use in a play built around an inci- 
dent in the life of the composer himself. So you needn't 
feel ashamed of breaking down. It is perfectly good form 
to be affected by Franz Schubert. And, although I am one 
of those to whom the Duncan Sisters represent the highest 
point yet reached in American music, I think I am safe in 
saying that Mr. Romberg’s handling of this very difficult 
task will give a minimum of offense to Schubert lovers. 
And the orchestra, under the direction of Oscar Radin, 
must surely be satisfactory to even the most offensive musi- 
cal experts. 

It might be well, in the interests of accuracy, to add that 
“Blossom Time” is acted quite as badly, for the most part, 
as any grand opera, but so long as Olga Cook, Bertram 
Peacock and Howard Marsh sing every now and then, they 
don’t have to act well. 





Fp you have become reconciled to the fact that “Pot 
Luck” is simply another one of those Grade B shows 
for People Who Go to the Theatre to be Amused, you are 
just as likely as not to enjoy it. It has the familiar team 
of crooks and the rustic community of comedy types in 
which they work their game, and at least one situation 
which may be classed as distinctly new, albeit enormously 
unconvincing. Kilbourn Gordon, whose first production it 
is, has given it a set of principals who make it seem better 
than it deserves, with James Rennie and Rockcliffe Fel- 
lowes as the crooks and Clara Moores as the spinster who 
answers a matrimonial advertisement. Aside from these 
items it has nothing to justify its having been added to the 
burden of the season except the fact that a great many 
people may like it very much. Which is probably what Mr. 
Gordon had in mind. 
Robert C. Benchley. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Back Pay. Eltinge—A young girl who 
goes wrong at so much a word. 

The Bat. Morosco—The best crime 
in New York, 

Blood and Sand. Empire—-Otis Skin- 
ner jighting bulls and temptation, both 
unsuccessfully. 

Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. Plymouth. 

\ simple and poignant tragedy of mar- 
riage with Marjorie Rambeau at her best. 

The Easiest Way. Lyceum—A _re- 
vival of the master-play of its type, bring- 
ing hack Frances Starr and others of the 
original cast. 

The Green Goddess. Booth—George 
Arliss polishing up old villainy until it 
shines like new. 

The Hero. Belmont—aA radical idea 
about soldiers conservatively expressed. 

Liliom. Fulton—What happens to a 
rougli-neck when he gets to Heaven, told 
and acted in splendid fashion. 

The Return of Peter Grimm. Belasco. 
—The first and best of the spiritualistic 
dramas revived with David Warfield. 

The Silver Fox. Mazine Elliott’s— 
William Faversham and an accomplished 
cast in divorce proceedings. 

Sonya. Forty-Eighth St—Otto Kruger 
wears some dandy uniforms. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Ritz.—Ina 
Claire in a bed translated from the French. 

The Circle. Selwyn—One of the sea- 
son's real plays, with a real cast headed by 
John Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter. 

Dulcy. Frasee—The wife who wants 
to help her husband’s business made into 
an amusing play, with occasional dashes of 
delicious satire. 

The First Year. Little—Frank Cra- 
ven's epic of home-life still convulsing all 
who have ever lived at home. 
Getting Gertie’s Garter. 
You must guess what it’s like. 

Like a King. Thirty-Ninth St.—To be 
reviewed next week. 

_ Lilies of the Field. Klaw—Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Main Street. 
viewed next week. 

The Night Cap. 
mystery farce. - 

Only 38. Cort.—Very, very sweet. 

_ Pot Luck. Comedy.—Reviewed in this 
issuc 

_Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris. — 
Ernest Truex and an excellent cast in the 
clutches of an automobile. 

_Thank You. Longacre—To be re- 
viewed next week. 

The Wren. Gaicty—To be reviewed 
ater 


Republic.— 


National—To be re- 


Bijou—Murder 


Wait Till We’re Married. Playhouse. 
—A nice clean play, oddly enough, and 
amusing part of the time. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Bombo. Jolson’s Fifty-Ninth St—To 
be reviewed next week. 

Blossom- Time. Ambassador, — Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

_Get Together. Hippodrome—Not so 
big but better than ever—and less ex- 
pensive. 

Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert— 
Beautiful production and, with one or 
two exceptions, revolting comedy. 

The Last Waltz. Century.—A_ spec- 


tacular comic opera of the old school, well 
sung and amusing. 

_The Love Letter. 
viewed later. 

The Music Box Revue. Music Box. 
William Collier, Sam Bernard, Florence 
Moore and others in the best all-around 
revue in town. 

The O’Brien Girl. Liberiy.—Reviewed 
in this issue, 

Sally. New Amsterdam—Leon Errol 
and Marilynn Miller in what looks like a 
hit. 

Shuffle Along. Sirty-Third St-—Negro 
singers and dancers in a whirlwind. 

Tangerine. Casino.—Nice music 
Julia Sanderson. 


Globe.—To be re- 


and 
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AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 10. Messrs. Cluett and Peabody have a family group taken 














EAR Henry Arthur, must you slay 
This jabberwock! O curb, I pray, 


Your love of sport—Why dent your keen 
Edged blade upon a jester’s bean? 
Why seek fresh foes and victims new 
While even now the welkin blue 
Is ringing with the dying yells 

of H. G. Wells? 





Fi >.) 
Bernard Shaw . 











To Henry Arthur Jones 


Henry Arthur Jones - 





When you slew Mr. Wells we quite 
Agreed that what you did was right, 
But when a jester raves of war 
With England, here’s no subject for 
A highly tempered snickersnee ; 

Put up your sword—take it from me 

A gas-mask—Shaw-proof guaranteed, 

Is what you need! Oliver Herford. 

















AJOR LEONARD DARWIN, son of Charles the fa- 

mous one, was one of the talkers at the interesting 
Congress of Eugenics here last month and showed anxiety 
about the progress of the human race. He thought there 
was too much bad stuff reproduced in it, as, no doubt, there 
is. He was for sterilizing criminals and for drives to induce 
superior people to raise larger families. Racial deteriora- 
tion, he said, seems evident among all highly civilized peo- 
ples, because of the thinning out of the descendants of 
highly endowed stock and the multiplication of those of 
inferior endowment. 

But why should the son of the Darwin who argued that 
man came up from monkeys be worried about this incor- 
rigible progressive human stock? If we came up from mon- 
keys and stone-age men and all those tough and question- 
able characters, we certainly can take our chances with our 
own disreputable stock. It seems to be part of the regular 
program of life that the superior people shall be less pro- 
ductive than the inferior people and that good stocks in 
time shall run out. That is quite in keeping with the theory 
that this world is the nursery of souls and that when the 
souls become far enough advanced they side-step it. None 
of the artificial means to increase the reproductive efforts 


Does It Pay to Be Born? 


oer ere - 





of superior people look promising at all, nor do the sugges- 
tions for inducing the inferior people not to reproduce look 
any better. When children pay, they will be born. When 
they do not pay, they won't. They may pay in work or thicy 
may pay in pleasure, but people won't have many of them 
unless there is a profit in it. 

More promising than any of the suggestions of the Eu- 
genics Congress is the assertion of a man who lives in 
Kansas City that he took a moron, a boy with.a five-year- 
old mind, and by means that he knows about taught and 
developed him so that he is making a living wiring houses. 


Wicked Fleas 
Noau paused but briefly, as he listened to what his wife 
was saying about raisipg the standard of education in the 
Ark. 
“If you must do it,” he snapped nervously, “you might 
put those fleas in charge of the class in multiplication.” 


In it 


“Dip you ever see a free-for-all fight?” asked a 


friend. 
“No,” said Mr. Murphy, “I was too busy to watch.” 
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me a certain relaxation zs 
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The Reflections of a Boston Terrier 





The Universal’s Little Joke 


HE Universal Film Company re- 

cently took a long lease on the 
Central Theatre in New York, a regu- 
lar Broadway house usually devoted to 
the spoken drama. The main object 
was to provide a theatre for “Foolish 
Wives,” the massive von Stroheim pro- 
duction which is shortly to appear. 

In the meantime, however, the Uni- 
versal people were forced to exhibit 
some of their regular-run pictures until 
this super-feature should be ready for 
release. Now these regular-run pic- 
tures, of which Universal manufactures 
some fifty-two a year, are turned out 
wholesale at comparatively low cost, 
and make no pretense of being any- 
thing more than Grade C movies. They 
are sold to exhibitors at small prices, 
and rarely attain the dignity of presen- 
tation in the leading first-run theatres. 

HE first two pictures thus ex- 

hibited were “No Woman Knows” 
and “Moonlight Follies.” Both were 
bad—and the worthy critics did not 
hesitate to say so. The next one 
to be announced was an offering en- 
titled “The Rage of Paris,” starring a 
hitherto unheard-of young person who 
styles herself “Miss Dupont.” 

In view of what had already been 
said by the critics, the Universal Com- 
pany then inserted the following adver- 
tisement in all the newspapers: 


To Editors 


“The Rage of Paris,” which opens at 
the Central Theatre next Sunday after- 
noon, was made by the Universal as an en- 
tertainment for those who go to the the- 
atre occasionally and for amusement. Not 
for critics who are forced attendants, sur- 
feited with plays and films. Hence we are 
asking publishers of newspapers in Greater 
New York not to send their regularly or- 
dained critics Sunday. We will have mem- 
bers of the audience write their opinions 
after the performance. Watch this space 
Monday for statements of people for whom 
“The Rage of Paris” was made. 


Then followed a similar blurb, in 
which the critics were addressed thus: 


“The Rage of Paris” is a typical screen 
romance—tells a nice story, has punch and 
philosophy, but your analytical mind can 
find flaws in it, whereas Mr. and Mrs. 
Public will find only entertainment. You 
know—any minister can pick the Bible to 
pieces. 


Therefore, we took the Universal 
people at their word and, with com- 
mendable self-denial, refrained from at- 
tending “The Rage of Paris.” We en- 
trusted our seats to friends who may 
well qualify as “Mr. and Mrs. Public.” 
Their review, unedited, follows: 


“The Rage of Paris” may be all right 
but it doesn’t make any sense. It’s all 
about a girl who is forced into a loveless 
marriage with a dirty scoundrel. She gets 
very angry at him and flees to Paris, 
France, where in about two weeks she be- 
comes a famous barefoot and social dancer. 
Later, she goes to Arabia, although why 
is more than I could make out. I think 
“The Rage of Paris” is misnamed. It 
= have been called “The Wrath of 

od, 


HE statement that critics, being 
“surfeited with plays and films,” go 
to them with the sole idea of picking 
flaws, is an old one, and has been used 
over and over again by producers who 
are afraid of the truth. No critic has 
ever become surfeited with good plays 
or good films. Moreover, the practice 
of barring critics out has been tried 
many times, but no one (except the 
critics) has ever gained anything by it. 
In this instance, the Universal Com- 
pany have only. succeeded in making 
themselves conspicuously ridiculous. 


The Great Impersonation 


NE of the few things that has 
made life worth living for a movie 
critic was the thought that he would 
not have to see any more pictures in 
which one of the actors assumes the 
role of Kaiser Wilhelm der II. It 
seemed that this sort of thing must have 
ended with the downfall of the Hohen- 
zollern régime. 
But, no; along comes a new film, “The 
Great Impersonation,” with the Kaiser 


depicted in all the glory that was his 
before he exchanged his sabre for a 
saw. And what is still more odd, th 
picture is an exceptionally good on 
Adapted from E. Phillips Oppenheim’: 
novel of the same name, it provides a 
number of thrills, and gives Jame, 
Kirkwood plenty of chances to shine i: 
a difficult dual rdle. 


Three-Word Brand 


ND while we are on the subject oi 
dual roles, there is “Three-Wor 
Brand,” in which William S. Hart po: 
trays three separate characters. Evi 
dently the producers are attempting t 
Save money on actors’ salaries thes: 
days, for all the stars are continuall, 
doubling in brass. Miss Pickford play: 
opposite herself in “Little Lord Fauntle 
roy,” as does Charlie Chaplin in “Th 
Idle Class,” while the entire cast oi 
“The Playhouse” is composed of Bus 
ter Keaton. 

“Three-Word Brand” has  slightl\ 
more plot than the usual Bill Hart pic- 
ture, and is inclined to be a little less 
exciting, but it is plenty good enough 
Those who are rabid admirers of the 
solemn Bill (and, after all, who is not?) 
will find it well suited to their taste. 


Guarding the Public Morals 
ENSORSHIP is now in full swing 
in New York, and all motion pic 

tures, including “Little Lord Fauntle 
roy” and the news weeklies showing : 
pageant given by school children i: 
Fairmount Park, Pa., must submit t 
the scrutiny of the professional dirt dig 
gers before they are fit for the public 

Among the plays recently produce: 

on what is known as the legitimate stag: 
(which is exempt from censorship) ar 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,” “The Demi 
Virgin” and “Wait Till We're Mar 
ried,” Robert E. Sherwood. 


(Recent Developments will be found o 
page 30) 
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Drawn by Ellison Hoover 


If Some Historical People Had Been Movie Actors 





Fiction 


To Let, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner). A creative work of the highest 
order, perhaps the best by one of Eng- 
land’s best writers. 

The Leather Pushers, by H. C. Witwer 
(Putnam). To say that Mr. Witwer has 
a strangle hold on the new American lan- 
guage is putting it mildly. Aside from its 
obvious technical faults his book is quite 
astonishing in its verbal variety of ring- 
side slang. 

The Cruise of the Kawa, by Walter E. 
Traprock (Putnam). Undoubtedly and 
precisely one of the most authentic books 
on the South Seas yet written. It would 
be too easy to treat this book seriously. 
This, however, is, or ought to be, an age 
of open diplomacy: let us say, therefore, 
that “Kawa” is by George Chappell et al., 
and that apart from its actuality, it is one 
of the most delightful burlesques ever per- 
petrated. 

Broken to the Plow, by Charles Caldwell 
Dobie (Harper). We do not feel com- 
petent to review this book. We did not 
read it through. It isn’t that we mind 
being depressed by some books, but this 
one of Mr. Dobie’s (who, by the way, is a 
first-class writer and story teller) didn’t 
get us. 

The Sheik, by E. M. Hull (Small, May- 
nard). Any writer who can—to para- 
phrase Mr. Witwer—pull off the same old 
sex stuff and make it look new, 
is always rewarded by the. public. 

That accounts for the popularity 
of this otherwise harmless and 
dull book. 


Others 


Lawn Tennis Up to Date, by S. 
Powell Blackmore, and Present- 
Day Golf, by George Duncan and 
Bernard Darwin (both published 
by Doran) are well worth while. 
One must always seek to differ- 
entiate between the mere playing 
of a game and its literature. 
Both of these books are interest- 
ing in themselves: we can easily 
fancy that they could be read 
with pleasure by those who do 
not play either tennis or golf. 

The Outer Circle, by Thomas 
Burke (Doran). Rambles in re- 
mote London. We have seen no 
more delightful book than this 
about London in many a long day. 
What memories! What art in 
the telling! 

Oh, Shoot, by Rex Beach 
(Harper). Being the confessions 
of an agitated sportsman. Mr. 
Beach is one of our pet writers. 
No matter what he does, we 
would almost always rather read 
what he writes than listen to 





Irvin Cobb—and that means a lot. This 
book has everything in it that a book like 
it ought to have. 

Lost Ships and Lonely Seas, by Ralph 
D. Paine (Century). After having read 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” “Moby 
Dick,” and “Casuals of the Sea,” this book 
might seem tame. Not so. Apparently the 
author makes no pretense at literary art. 
But certainly he succeeds. His absorbing 
stories kept us up until morning. Good 
sea stuff, good reporting, good literature. 

William Lloyd Garrison, by John Jay 
Chapman (Atlantic Monthly Press). It 
would be impossible for Mr. Chapman to 
write a book on any subject without giving 
it a significance beyond the mere liter- 
ary interpretation of it, however well 
done that is sure to be. Thus in his epi- 
logue on Garrison he writes: “As time 
goes on, we perceive more and more clear- 
ly that the advancement of the world does 
not depend upon us, but that we, rather, 
are bound up in it and can command no 
foothold of our own.” Mr. Chapman’s 
book in its revised edition should be read 
now more than ever, in the light of so 
much that has stirred us since Garrison 
lived. 

McLoughlin and Old Oregon, by Eva 
Emery Dye (Doubleday, Page). If you 
like to read about our pioneers, if you are 
a lover of Parkman, for example, then you 
will want to read this stirring chronicle. 

T. L. M. 


Vv 
“My wife is enthusiastic about her novels, but they’re 


too ‘glad’ for me.” 


“Yes, they make you feel as if some one had put sugar 


on your steak and potatoes.” 


Austin Dobson 


USTIN DOBSON came of that 
long line of poets that began with 
Herrick—or perhaps one should say 
even with the immortal Chaucer—in 
whom the pure singing strain, joined 
with an almost severe simplicity of 
utterance, gives supreme delight to 
those whose ears are trained to true 
rhythm. Mr. Dobson had in him many 
of the qualities of Charles Lamb, who, 
though rarely given to verse, cuts no 
mean figure as a critic of poets. Both 
Lamb and Dobson were clerks—clerks 
in the highest and best sense; both re- 
tired after a long term of service, and 
neither did his best work afterwards. 
Both had that delicate gift of unerring 
diction that comes from the gentle 
union of humor and a sense of words, 
and of the aroma of words. Mr. Dob- 
son’s contribution to his age was this: 
that he put to shame by his mellifluous 
measures all those literary tricksters 
who, beneath vague banalities and blank 
verse atrocities, bemuse so many inno- 
cent people into the belief that they are 
writing poetry. Poetry is never any- 
thing but song. When it does 
not breathe harmony, when it 
awakens in us no sense of 
rhythm or music, then it is not 
poetry, whatever else it may 
be. Mr. Dobson’s charming 
verses linger in our recollec- 
tion like the perfume of old 
attachments. In his last: book 
of “Later Essays,” but re- 
cently published, he has this 
stanza, which might indeed 

serve as his epitaph: 


ON TAKING PAINS 
“Perfection is not a trifle.” 
—Michael Angelo. 
sheer fatuity to spend 
your time 
In fitting-furbelows to toys of 
rhyme; 

But—if you must—be 
your verses scan, 
And make your work as fault- 

less as you can. 


Tis 


sure 


AN optimist never opens an 
umbrella till it rains, and then 
he puts up a sunshade. 








, Building a famous 
box of candy 


How each one of these sweets 
won the right to its place in The Sampler 


If you were to have in front of you at this moment 
the ten most famous Whitman packages and were to 
select from each candies to make up an assortment 
that would be a “sampler” of them all, you would 
follow exactly the method we used in making up 
Whitman’s Sampler. 

Every sweet in this unique package is a long-tested 
favorite from other packages of Whitman’s—famous 
since 1842. Every sweet in the Sampler has “won 
the votes” of the most critical purchasers of candy in 
America. 

Everything about the Sampler is unusual—the 
quality of the sweets, the way they were selected and 
the quaint box that women like so much to keep. 

Stores that sell the Sampler sell the other Whitman 
packages, and receive them all direct from the makers. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: Chicago Branch : 
215 W. 33rd St. 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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Respecting the Law 


an SCISSORS ee! a Recently one of the dealers in_ intoxj. 
AuT NULLUus Ass Fos as cants who carries on his business with some 
op oe Sa pee of the best people in the city, dropped jy 
oa Boa sata ' upon one:of his customers and began to 
display his wares. 
Apologies to R. K. “I have some very fine Scotch, some 
; / vermouth, rye, bourbon, creme de menthe, 
“What makes the people snicker so?” reek A, ed ede gin and a few quarts of champagne to- 
Said folks upon parade. Sf Yn GN day,” announced the bootlegger. “Wha 
“*Snickerbockers, don’t you know,” ; > Re ale can I sell you?” 
The shameless punster said. ; ae) TA “Have you any absinthe?” one of his 
—Boston Transcript. b~ ‘x prospective purchasers inquired. 
, . “No, indeed,” responded the bootlegger. 
Ships That Pass y fj (we “It’s against the law to sell absinthe.’ 
is \ T 7 
About a hundred years ago there was an EY 2 w)) | New York Sun, 
English duke who used to return home at | LZ 1 ae LNs A Feeble-Minded Feline 
daybreak after a night’s gambling at his f : 
club. There were only two persons stirring \ oh ' TEACHER: If a cat in a well climbs y 
in that part of London at that hour—the ss two feet and falls back one, how long wil 
duke and a cobbler commencing his day’s =p SMA it take her to get out? 
work, ight friend.” greeted he sg a - Son oF AN EFFICIENCY Expert: I have 
“Good night, friend,” said the duke. “Goo little or no interest in such a cat. 
morning, sir,” said the cobbler. NEWS VALUE —Harper’s Magazine. 
—New York Evening Post. First Gentleman: Did you tell Bill 
Smith I was a dirty tike? On the Wing 
Up to Snuff - Second Gentleman: No; ’e knows ; . 
that. SPoRTSMAN (shooting partridges): | 
MANAGER (referring to employee): Boy, —Tatler (London). think I hit it, eh, what? 
do you know Felliner? Cautious CoUNTRYMAN: Wy, zur, after 
New Orrice-Boy (bitten with “destruc- you fired, ’ee certainly flew faster. 
tive dialogue” craze): Ah, I’m not to be A REFORMER says he will move Heaven —Town Topics (London). 
caught, Sir. You want me to say, “Fel- and earth to enforce prohibition. The real 
liner who?” and then you'll say, “Fell-in-a- problem, however, is to find some way to It’s a wise child that resembles its rich 
ditch !”"—Punch, move the Bahamas.—Baltimore Sun. relations.—Toronto Telegram. 
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Business Conditions 
Seem Better 


Sales representatives who come 

to The Hollenden these days 

for sales appointments and con- 

ferences seem more hopeful. 

They speak optimistically of 

certain signs and events in 

their own lines. Heads of great 6h . 

industries who make The Hol- ef Fae { 

lenden their Cleveland head- 1 8 ie Theol HOMESTEAD 
quarters seem to reflect the | § Hot Spr Springs 3 Virginia 

same spirit in a more A. 7] NewYork Booking Office -The Ritz 


reserved way. . 

; ae — high aa are 
| a glorious in utumn. 
THE HOLLENDEN eI | Beauty and color — and 
CLEVELAND | & invigorating atmosphere. 
; . Ideal days for golf on two 
famous courses. Horse- 

back riding. Tennis. 


The hospitality, comfort, 
and supreme social charm 
of The Homestead will 
make you glad you came. 


The celebrated thermal 
establishment offers every 
hydrotherapeutic _treat- 
ment. Natural mineral 
waters, massage, Zander 
treatment and corrective 
exercises. 














© CH.WILLS 6 COMPANY 


N the Wills Sainte Claire, C. Harold Wills has given 


to the world a new conception of luxurious motoring. 


And the emblem that he has put on the radiator—the 
wild gray goose, embodiment of speed and endurance, 
typical of the beautiful Sainte Claire region, The Northland, fit- 
tingly symbolizes Mr. Wills’ distinguished achievement in motor 
car design and construction. 





ASI 





The Wills Sainte Claire is the car that you always have hoped 
for — but never really expected to find. 





The motor is 8 cylinder, 60 degree type, with overhead valves and camshafts. 
Made in four models —5 Passenger Touring Car, 4 Passenger Roadster, 
4 Passenger Coupe, and the Sedan with 2 Auxiliary folding seats 








C-H:-WILLS AND COMPANY 
TPlarysville, Mich gar 





WILLS SA NIE CLAIR 


The Mo-lyb-den-um Car 
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Why Barker Owns a“Colt” 


“You make an easy target, stranger,” I said 


ND could you really, Brad, shoot a 

man—even a burglar?” interrupted 
little Mrs. Harcourt, as her brother, the 
center of an interested group at the 
Country Club, was telling about the at- 
tempted Barker robbery. 

It was a question the others had on 
their lips to ask too. Bradford Barker 
was known as the most soft-hearted man 
alive. Now he laughed. 

“You see, Kit,’ he explained, “that 
burglar didn’t trust me as much as you 
do. There he was working away, making 
a selection of salable valuables, as I tip- 
toed into the room. 

“*You make a fine, easy target, 
stranger,’ I said quietly, and as he turned 
his head with a jerk and found himself 
covered with my Colt Automatic Pistol 
he never hesitated a second. Up went 
his hands over his head as meek as a 
lamb. 

“No, Kit, you don’t have to go the 
limit when you have the power of a Colt 
to back up your commands. 

“No laws or insurance can prevent my 
house being broken into and my goods 
stolen. This fellow came in through 
an open window and meant to go out 


Sure 
Relief 


>6 BeELL-ANS 
Hot water 
Sure Relief 


* FOR 
Picture Contest Starts in Next 





the same way in defiance of law. But 
he hadn’t the nerve—none of them have 
—to defy a Colt Automatic Pistol or 
Colt Revolver. 

“You are perfectly safe, Kitty, when 
you stand behind a Colt. No one is 
going to tempt you too much to shoot. 
The result is too certain. 

“So you see why I own a Colt Auto- 
matic—‘the best that money can buy’— 
which prevents loss which neither laws 
nor insurance claims to do.” 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you 

the various models of Colt Auto- 
matic Pistols or Colt Revolvers and 
advise you which is the best for your 
home protection. They are made by 
the historic Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Manfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn., Manu- 
facturers of Colt’s Revolvers, Colt’s 
Automatic Pistols, Colt’s (Browning) 
Automatic Machine Guns, Colt’s (Brown- 
ing) Automatic Machine Rifles. 


\ RITE to the Colt Company for 
“The Romance of a Colt,” a very 

interesting booklet which they will be 

glad to send you free for the asking. 


Dancing 


Continuous music. Bub- 
bling gayety; sparkling 
life. Cool, refreshing — 
on the 19th floor of 


The BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 











An Attempt to Forestall Curiosity 


Tue Visitor (on caravan tour): My 
good woman, do you live in this village? 

RESIDENT: Ay, sir. 

Visitor: And I 
everyone here? 

RESIDENT: Ay, indeed 

Visitor: Well, you can just tell them 
my name is Frederick Smith, and that | 
come from London, where I am a solicitor 
That lady there is my wife, and those are 
my two children, Thomas and Elizabeth 
We are having a holiday and intend stay- 
ing here a week. We have hired the cara- 
van. Last week we stayed at Inv ercauldy 

RESIDENT: Ay, sir, | kent a’ that frae 


suppose you know 


| ma daughter who lives in Invercauldy, but 


she was sairly disappointed because she 
couldna tell me whit yer wife’s name was 
afore she was marrit— Punch. 


The Complete Guide 


These are the days of Continental tour- 
ists and the attendant guides. 

In Rouen lately a party of simple Eng- 
lish were taken in hand by a Maltese who 
spoke half a dozen languages with equal 
fluency and recklessness. He led them into 
the beautiful forecourt of the Courts of 
Justice and vociferated: “’Ere you ry 
ladies and gentlemen, all sorts of archi- 
tectures—all sorts. You don’t know 1 ith- 
ing about it and nor don’t I, so come on.” 
And on they went. 

—London Morning P 


Bluff King Hal 


A boy in a Welsh school essayed to 
write on Henry VIII, and a London paper 
reports him as beginning thus: 

“King Henry VIII was the greatest 
widower that ever lived. He was born at 
Anno Domino in the year 1066. He had 
510 wives besides children. The first was 
beheaded and executed. The second was 
revoked. She never smiled again. Henry 
8 was succeeded on the throne by Mary 
Queen of Scots, sometimes known as the 
Lady of the Lake.”—Boston Transcript. 


Infant Curiosity 


“I’ve got to go home and lick my boy.” 

“Why, I didn’t know that was done 
now.” 

“It isn’t; but he’s taking a course in 
psychology and he said he wanted to know 
how it felt."-—New York Sun. 


A Soft Answer 


New Orrice Boy: A man called here 
to thrash you a few minutes ago. 
Epitor: What did you say to him? 
New Orrice Boy: I told him I was 
sorry you weren't in. 
—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Diogenes to Date 


“Pa, what is the duty of a dry enforce- 
ment commissioner ?” 
“To reorganize his 
weeks, my son.” 
—Brooklyn Standard Union 


Game Always 


PREACHER (solemnly): Rastus, do yo 
take dis here woman for better or for 
worse? 


staff 


every two 











es ( Rastus (from force of habit): Pahson, 
Week’s LIFE. $1000.00 in prizes Ah shoots it all!—Wayside Tales. 





Henry Ford and Railroad Wages 


HAT railroad that Henry Ford 
cae and is conducting, is still 
an object of interest to other railroads 
and to people interested in them. It is 
true enough that Henry’s facilities for 
providing freight made it possible for 


him to do for his road what no other | 
buyer could have done, so that his whole | 


performance seems exceptional. But 
still there are some very interesting 
quirks about it. When the other roads 
cut down wages 12 per cent., Henry put 
up his wages 40 per cent. He paid his 
men so high that he got them away 


from the union rules that restrict labor. | 


What one reads about him is that he 

pail his men one-third more than the 

other roads and got twice as much work 
f them. The men liked it and it 
rood for the road. 
mparatively few people object to 
wages. Most people would like 
s to be high. What is wanted is 
nt labor. The rules of most of 
nions seem to provide for the least 


ble labor at the greatest expense. 


is rotten. Henry Ford has cut it 
f his railroads. He really is a 
of talent. 


Monuments in Order 


é boll weevil has saved the South. 

t the tops off of the cotton plant 

reduced the crop about one-half, 

loubled the price not only for this 

crops but for what was stored. 

t did the South two or three hun- 

millions of dollars’ worth of good. 

e Southerners ought to build a 

ment at Atlanta to the boll weevil. 
is a hero. 


Why did you change your 


I didn’t like his brand. 


She: Don’t forget to order that 
haddock as we go home to-night, 


dear. 
—Bystander (London). 
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THE RAZOR. THAT 
SHARPENS ITS OWN BLADES 


A few quick strokes on the strop 


—the blade is keen again 


Almost every man owns two or more safety razors 
——many own five or six. They keep experimenting, 
but still they get many poor shaves. The blades are a 
constant expense. Why? Ordinary safety razors 
are not built for stropping. 


Here’s a safety razor that sharpens its own blades 
on a straight leather strop. A few quick strokes and 
you get a new, keen edge—a comfortable shave every 
morning. The Valet AutoStrop Razor strops, shaves 
and cleans without removing the blade. 


Save the money you spend on blades each year! 
With this razor you are guaranteed 500 comfortable 
shaves from every $1.00 package of blades. Silver 
plated razor, strop, year’s supply of blades, g F oy 
in leather, gun metal or nickel plated case...  WJ— 


VALET 


oStrop Razor 


Saves constant blade expense 





~W.LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


WEARIN ALL THE L/ EST 
STYLES AAA LEATVERS ALL. 


} bine quality, style, workma 
| wearing qualities equal to other makes 
} selling at higher prices. They are the 


me & 6m s ~ & 


YOU CAN SAVE F MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 


| the money in this country. They com- 


BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 








ip and 


leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 


| rienced men, all working with an hon- 


est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can ~<a 


CAUTION .—Insist upon ha’ W.L.D 

shoes. The poms and Xf ys is Dery nl —_ 

the sole. Be c t it 

changed or n ctilated. 

If not for salein your vicinity, order direct 
from factory. Cataloa free. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 








HloGreglas 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


747 Snark St.. Brockton, Mass. 





“The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plain 6nd or Cork Tip 


People of culture and 
refinement invariably 


« PREFER. Deities 


-. 





FOR 





OF BRAINS 


AGENTS: MEN_AND, W 


Pearl Necklaces, direct from importer. 


OMEN wanted to sell 
indestructible Oriental | 
Sells on sight, 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


“3 a saving of 100% on retail price. Easy work, large 
P rofits and no stock to carry. Remarkaole opportunity 
ior members of Clubs, Colleges, Societies, Churches and 
Write for descriptive booklet. Patter- 


B Om 
—y- Fy ‘New York. 


son Importing Company, 512-D Flatiron Bldg., 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 








(The regular Silent Drama department 


will be found on page 22) 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. United -(rt- 
ists—Mary Pickford has an excellent op- 
portunity to outdo herself in a dual rdle. A 
thoroughly satisfactory adaptation of the 
famous book. 


Moonlight Follies. Universal—Marie 
Prevost, who used to shine as a Sennett 
luminary, is the star of this absurd film. 
It is just another drop from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 


Good and Evil. Warren—Another 
stupendous spectacle of the allegorical or- 
der, a little more so than usual, if you 
know what we mean. 


The Idle Class. First National—The 
foibles of society are “exposed” in con- 
vincing fashion by Mr. Charles Spencer 
Chaplin, who is rather good at this sort of 
thing. 


The Invisible Power. Goldwyn—A 
picture of inconsiderable worth, dealing 
with the vengeance of the law and the in 
fallibility of mother love. 


Bits of Life. First National—Varicty 
is the spice of “Bits of Life.” Produced 
under the inspired direction of Marshall 
Neilan, it includes four distinct stories, 
three of which are good. 


Disraeli. United Artists—George Ar- 
liss in a splendid picturization of a splen- 
did play. 


One Wild Week. Realart—The Inan- 


ities of 1921, starring Bebe Daniels. 


Footlights. Paramount.—Elsie Fergu- 
son gives a fine performance in a picture 
that stands out as one of the first-rate film 
productions of the year. 


The Girl From God’s Country. War- 
ren.—Red-blooded melodrama of the most 
virile variety, acted with considerable 
vigor by Nell Shipman. 


Camille. Metro.—Nazimova takes Du- 
mas’ great tragedy and transforms it into 
a hack starring vehicle for herself, with 
results that are very far from pleasing 


The Four Seasons. Urban—A nature 
film produced under the direction of Ray- 
mond Ditmars at the Bronx Zoo, showing 
in wonderfully graphic style how various 


| animals weather the four seasons. The 


| of Love.” 


acting of the frogs is truly remarkable. 


No Woman Knows. 
rather discordant variation of 
“Humoresque” theme. 


Universal.—A 
the old 


Forever. Paramount.—Pictorially, this 
is undoubtedly the finest picture that has 
ever been made, and what with Elsie Fer- 
guson, Wallace Reid and George Fawcett, 
it is not so bad from a dramatic point of 
view, either. 


For Review Next WEEK.—“One Arab- 
ian Night,” “Dangerous Curve Ahead,” 
“After the Show,’ and “Why Girls Leave 
Home.” 

Correction 

In reviewing the J. L. Frothingham pro- 
duction, “Pilgrims of the Night,” in a re- 
cent issue, we referred to it as “Pilgrims 
The reason for. this bit cf bone- 
headedness is unknown to us, and we can 
only offer abject apologies. Incidentally, 
under any other name, “Pilgrims of ‘he 
Night” would be a good picture. 

R. E, S. 





There’s Something in That 


\M unsophisticated. 
Nothing bores me. 
[| have even enjoyed one or two of 
Harold Bell Wright’s stories 
And I laugh over prohibition jokes. 
I never worry about the down-trodden 
masses ; 
And yet I’m always broke. 


I read Main Street and felt sorry for 


the author: 


He must be a very unhappy man—fear- | 


fully sophisticated, you know. 

I thrill all over when I hear the Star- 
Spangled Banner played— | 

And then I always go and enlist (twice 
I've done it just that way). 

\ good close ball game gets me every 
time. 

[ guess it’s 
ticated— 

Nothing bores me. 

But, for all that, I'm happy! 

Scotty York. 


because I’m unsophis- 


“Our Prince” 


\tonc with the news that King 
George’s income has been curtailed and 
that he has been hard put to it to make 
both ends meet, comes the announce- 
ment that the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India will be punctuated by 
as few presents as possible. 


Word has | 





been quietly passed along to the various | 
potentates along the Prince’s route to | 
restrain their generosity toward the 


popular heir to the British throne, in 


order that he himself may not be com- 


pelled to spend any more than is neces- 
sary in reciprocating. The Prince will 
sail from England on October 26th, and 
it is expected that he will pass his 
Christmas in Calcutta. 
however, he will probably be permitted 
to hang up his stocking. 


Tact 
Harotp (looking at miniature): 
Mumsie, is that the way you looked 
when you were a little girl? 
Yes, dear.” 
“And how differently beautiful you 


On this day, | 





(GR 





Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 


. formation of these materials into 


telephone plant and equipment. And 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 


service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


GY 


are now, aren’t you?” 


Belongs to the Past 


‘He’s a futurist.” 

| thought you said he was a back 
number.” 

‘Same thing.” 








On the Desk Pines make a Brighter 


Business Da 
twit 


—_—— | Sentiment and business go hand in hand 
7 Ae > | 


‘WuerE is the scene of your Egyp- 
tian novel laid?” 
‘In the suburbs of Los Angeles.” 


Patronize your local florist. You can “ Say it with Flowers” anytime, 


linked by the subtle message of flowers. 
i anywhere—through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 





“Wuat sort of a person is a perfect stranger?” 
“One about whom you know everything and who knows 
nothing about you.” 
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Jim Henrys Column 





Iam a Member | 


of Two Clubs — 


One is chiefly used by middle aged and 
elderly men—fine old boys, all of us. The 
other is an athletic club—young fellows 
mostly; 


In the interest of science, I recently 
investigated the shaving technique of fifty 
members of each club. Nine out of fifty 
elderly men use Mennen Shaving Cream, and 
thirty-seven of the fifty young sports. 


I suppose there is a great psychological 
or philosophical truth concealed in the 
above fact, but I am chiefly concerned 
with the problem of brightening the 
sunset trail of my old friends by blasting 
them loose from their addiction to 
hard soap. 


It’s a terrible thought, but I wonder if 
we all reach an age when the intake valve 
of the old idea reservoir gets all rusted 
and refuses to open any more. 


Anyway, it’s not a tendency to be 
encouraged. Every man ought to take 
out his habits and prejudices now and 
then and dust them off and scrutinize them 
to see if they measure up to the standards 
of youth. 


No matter what sacrifice of preconceived 
ideas is involved, a man cannot afford 
to grow old. 


Lincoln and Napoleon and Alexander 
the Great had no choice—they had to use 
hard soap or raise beards—preferably 
the latter. 


But every man who ever made the 
daring experiment knows that Mennen’s 
is so infinitely superior to old-fashioned 
soap that even now, after months or 
years of gorgeous 
Mennen shaves, he 
still shudders when he 
recalls the old bloody 
combats with his beard. 

A man is young so 
long as he will try a 
better way. So I 
earnestly beg you to 
send 10 cents for my 
demonstrator tube. 


t 
dane Hew 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, f.J. V.S.A. 
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Post Depressions 


HE business of trying to get some- 
thing for nothing goes merrily on. 

A great discovery in science adds mil- 
lions or billions to the wealth of hu- 
manity. Somebody gets an idea, just 
as if it came right out of the air. It is 
then applied to material conditions ; ma- 
chines are built and huge fortunes are 


| made. 


What effect does this have upon hu- 
man beings? Precisely the effect that 


the spectacle. of enormous profits in | 
Wall Street has upon messenger boys. | 


Thus everybody is 
something for nothing. 
Recently there was an exhibition of 
so-called post-impressionist art in the 


| Metropolitan Museum that aroused vio- 


| lent criticism. 
| was issued condemning it. 


An anonymous circular 
The circu- 


| lar was right, but it should not have 


been anonymous, 


Mr. Joseph Pennell, an American 
artist, is strong in his opposition. Mr. 
Pennell has not always been right. He 


himself has displayed violent prejudices 
in the past, and he has not always been 
agreeable. But in this case he is cor- 
rect when he says: 

“There is no short cut to art. A 
young student not thoroughlyfgrounded 
in the fundamentals of drawing visits 
an exhibition like this and sees the post- 
impressionists. ‘Why I can do as good 
as this!’ he exclaims, He tries and he 
does. And anyone can.” 

Thus, fooling the public is itself 
lifted up into a kind of profession. It 
achieves success because the public 
wants to be fooled. If those people 
who are now engaged in fooling the 


| public should suddenly stop, the public 


| 





would immediately create someone else 
to take their places. 


The Alternative 


“‘Man Died From Wife’s Cook- 
ing,” read Mr. Jenkins, cynically, 
glancing at the headlines. “Another 
woman who never learned to cook, | 


| suppose.” 





“Or else,” retorted Mrs. Jenkins, 


| meaningly, “another man who never 


learned when to stop eating.” 


An Inside Job 
“Anp I’m going to build a high, 


| spiked iron fence around the whole es- | 
| tate.” 


“To keep the public out ?” 
“No, to keep the servants in.” 


“I caAN swear as well as my big 
brother.” 

“Pooh! That’s nothin’! 
as well as my big sister.” 


I can swear 


trying to get | 








Science proves the danger 
of bleeding gums 
























EDICAL sci- 
ence proves 
that unhealthy gums 
cause serious ail- 
ments. People suf- 
fering from Pyor- 
i thea (a disease of 
the gums) often suf- 
fer from other ills, 
E§ suchas rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous 
disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs. 
These ills have been 
traced in many cases 
to the Pyorrhea germs 
whichbreed in pockets 
about the teet! 

Four out of five peo- 
= over forty have 
crrhea. It begins 
withtender and bleed 
ing gums. Then the 
gums recede the teeth 
decay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex 
tracted to rid the sys 
tem of the infecting 

Pyorrhea germs 
Guard your health 
and your teeth. Keep 
aaway.Visit 
your dentist of ten for 
tooth and gum in 
> <n and make 
lyuse of Forhan’s 

For the Gums 
Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress— if used 
consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices 


9 Si, cannot do this, 
A =©Forhan’s will keep 
4 - the gums firm and 
mt =healthy, the teeth 
ma 6white and clean. 
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FOR Bus ie 
THE ; aT oe 
FORHAN CO, 

GUMS 
Forhan’s, Led. 

Montreal 








NON-ALCOHOLC % & 


Extracts “4g. 




















HERE is enougli 
concentrated ex- 
tract in each of these 
little bottles to make 
a full quart of de- 
licious non-alcoholic 
liqueur. 


Imported from Nan- 
Sim) cy, France, in twenty 
flavors. Only 35 cents. 
| “Original Recipes” 


—our new booklet, 
sent free upon re- 


quest. 
LqUIT 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 
483 West B’way, N. Y 
Telephone Spring 5845. 


otens 


Most people admit of two opinions— 
their own and the wrong one. 








Ut 
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